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ABSTRACT ' ' , 

* This paper evaluates* the effectiveness of 
governmental actions from 1967 to 1974 to integra'te public schools in 
the nation's cities. Data u.sed were obtained from the Office' of Civil 
Rights and were drawn from school districts in the 100 largest 
metropolitan areas. The resillts of this evaluation indicate there are 
sub3tantial indications of progress in both .the North and the Souths. 
Federal^ courts overturned , most of the delaying tactics which southern 
crties were using to avoid integration. In most southern cities, 
biacJc and white chrldren now attend the saae schools and the level of* 
segregation* is 'low. Beginning in >t'he early 1-970 's, increasing 
pressure was, applied to northern cities. The courts ruled that school 
board policies were partly responsible for 'the'* high levels of *^ 
segregation still ob,taining' in many of the northern metropolitan 
areas. This paper -concl udes that although progress has been made in 
reducing segregation, 'there is still much to be accomplished. A few 
sojithern a^nd many northern cities, have schools which are as 
segregated today as they were a .decade ago.* The litigation process 
and HEW compliance proceedings are time . consuming, and a reluctant 
scl^-^pl board can still delay integration* A more serious impediment^ 
however, to the. integration of, big city schoo^Is is the city-subu^rban ' 
disparity in racfial composition. (Author/GC)' 
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Abstract 



}^ For more than a §care of years, federal policies* have been developed 
to racially integraj:^ the nation's public schools. In this paper we evaluate 
how mucl^ has been accomplished wifhm the largest cities and what is yet to 
be done'. We begin by reviewing fed'eral policies and court- decisions. ^ We 
then assess trends in the racial segregation of students and teachers during 
thd^ 1^67 •t® 1974"span. finally, $chool segregation* at the metropolitan level/ 
is consic^fei-ed. ' v ' . „ * 

/ - • . 

/There are some indications of substantial progress. ' Federal courts dv^ 
t}ir]ned most of the delaying tactic which southern, cities used to avoid* inte 
gra^tion. In most southern cities, black and white childreA actually atten/ 
th^ 'same schools and the level of segregation is low. ' 

/ Until the early 1970 *s threre were few pressures applied to northern^ 
pities. This has changed. Federal courts have'ruled that school board 
/policies were responsible, in part, for the higlt levels of s^regation ind 
/have ordered the reassignment of pupils in such cities Boston, Detroit, 
/ Indianapolis, Mi^lwauke^e, Omaha, San Francisco aTid numerous smaller cities. 

Although substantial >^^rogress has been made in reducing segregation, 
there is still much to be aticomplished , /^A few sourthern and many northern 

-cities have schools which are as segregated today. as they were a decade ago. 
The litigation process and HEW compliance proceeding ' are .extremely time 
consuming and a reluctant school board can st:ill effectively detay integration, 
However, a much more serious impediment t6 the inteq^ration .of big^ity schools 

- ,is* the city-suburban disparity in racial* composition. 
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.1. Introduction 

In 1954 the Supreme Court ruled that racially separate, 
schools violated the equal protections^^provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment (B^own v, -Board of Education, 347 U,S, 
483, 1954)., One year later; the Court ordered that district 
fed^'ral courts^ implement the constitutional req.uirements with 
all deliberate speed {Brown v. Board of Education, 349 U,S, 
294, 1955). However, in the fallowing decade, few pi^lic 
schools, were integrated- Parents in the Deep South who wished 

to send their children to mixed- schools had to become plain- 

' ** * ^ * 

tiffs, demonstrate to a federal 'court tlrat ,the schools were 

segregated ^nd then await an order which might admit a f^w ' 
blacks to white schools- Parents and civil rights groups 
such as the, NAACP' we^^^o^'sistently harassed (Peltason, 197I:' 
Chap. 3) • Even when courts ordered. .integration ^ southern 
States devised effective strategies for delaying or preventing 
the mixing of white and black students (ciain, 1968: Part tTl) . 
In the border states, schools were -of ficially integrated and 
they operated ofi a neighborhood basis* But because of exten- 
sive racial residen^^ial segregation and school 'board practices, 
only ^r'^w schools * enrollec^ m^ny ^students of lioth races .(Crain-, 
1968:^ ll3^21 and 72-80; Carmichael and James 1957 : 118-123 and 
Lasch, '1957) , * ^ . j 

In the ea^ly 1960s, Martin Luther King focu3ed the. 
nation's atten^tion upon the civil rights grievances of southern 
blacks. After Lyndon Johnson became president, the administra- 
ti^n and Cohgress took steps to protect- those rights prdvd^ed 



to- blacks by the Thirteenth, Fourteenth -and Fifteenth Amen- - 
m'ents. On July 2, 196-4 President Johnson signed an encoiP-. ' 
passing civil rights act which\contariiCd' t./o jcctions designed 
to dntegrate> schools (Orfield, 1969: 24-27). Title W per- 
ir.itted the Attorney General to act as ^plaintiff in- integration 
suiEs. This meant that -individ-ual parents no 'longer -had to 
expose themselves to harassment nor use their, own fundg to 
fi^ht unconstitutional segregali^. Title VI .allowed the 
Department of Health,- Education and Welfare ,{HEW) to terminate 
fedeira-l funding in those districts maintaining segregated 
schools. This title took on greater importance the following 
year with passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. P.ribr to 19 6 6 federal support for local schools had 
been mpdest in amount but thereafter the federal governn^err^ 
Annually channeled over one billion dollars into local' school 
districts (U.S., Bureau of 'the Census, ^970: Table 208), 
Throughout the late 1960s, HEW enunciated proves si ve'ly- more 
stringent desegregation -frequirements (Orfield, 1969: 98 ,-146 ' 
258 and 339) . ^ ' 



Federal courts played a major role in school integration. 
They not only upheld the requirement that school districts 
comply with ^lEW guidelines or lose federal monies (U.S. v, 
^ Jefferson County Board of Education, 372 F. 2d. 847-, 1966) 
but also overturned X,he delaying tactics -which many southern 
s^'chool administrators used. When confronted with court orders 
to integrate, school officials frequently* adopted "freedom of , 
choice" plans: Typically, some^blaok students would enroll 
in the previously all-white schools but no whites would shift 



. to the black schools and^che level ^of^egredation would chang^^ 
•very little • In 1968 the Supreme Court dec/lared that " freedom 



-o'f choaqe" plans were acceptable only if t^ey^ctually inte- 
grated schools. If they failed to achieve that, -more effec- 
tive plans were to ,be demanded by federal 'courts . (Green v. 'New, 
lient County, 391 U.S. 430, 1968). . ^ ^ ^ 

Many southern schobl .districts u^ed an ^alteirnate strategy 
which involved the repetititre appeal of coUrt orders so thatj 
they ■'would never .be implemented. In 1969' the Departments ' 
■Of Justice and HEW — in^ a very unusual move — joined. Mississippi 
school districts in requesting a delay of court ordered inte- 
gration. The Supreme Court reprinanded the Colyrt of Appeals ' 
which granted the. delay and 'insisted- that proceeding with all • 
deliberate speed was -no longer permissdjple . • 

"Against this background the Court of 'Appeals should*' 
^ haye denie"d all motions for additional time' because 

continued operation of- segregated schools under a stan- , 
dard 'of allowing all "deliberate ' speed ' for desegrega- 
tion is no longer constitutionally permissible. Under ^ 
explicit holdings of -this Qourt, the oblig:ation of 
every, school district is to teinninate ^dual school sys- 
tems at once and to operate now^and hereafter only 
unitaty schools" (Alexander v. 'Holmes, 36.9 U.S. 19*, • 
1969) • 

* ^ . • ^ ' : \ ' ^ : ^ 

In a 1971 ruling involving Charlott§, the Supreme Court 

specified exactly wHat a district court* mig^if re^quire of ,a . 
school board. The Court approved the xisJ of racial ratios, ' 
the pairing o-f black a!nd white schools ^Ad biisin^ g^' permis- 
sible Strategies for Int^gx^tion (Swartn jv. c/iarlatte- 
Mecklenberg,^.402 U.S ./ 1,. 1971) '. 

Prior tQ the e^rly .197,0s, federal/ pre/ssures were pri- 
marily directed towatd southern school?, where the segregation 



was based upon sjiat^e Ibw, In 1973, the Supreme Cou'rt ,apprr vetJ 
an e'xtensive integration plan in Denver* where the segregation 
came about because of residential seg-xegation t^A school board 



policies vjhich attempted to confine blacks to one* section -'of 
the city ^(Keyes, V, School Distridt' No . 1;, 413 U,S, 189 , 1973 
vRead, 1975), Litigants in many other -northern and western 
cities demonstrated that school, board actions fostered segre- 
gation in their cities and thus the Denver ruling served as 
precedent for court orders in: such cities as Boston, Cleveland 
Dayfon, Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and 
Omaha^v < * • ; ' . 



/We thus see that there ,wer$ three major changes which 

Jiastened schcj>ol j.nt^gration , First, HEW was given^ authority 

to terminate fede^ral funding if •administrators did not inte- * 

grate their scWols, Second, -the Supreme Court decided in 

tile late 1960s that southern schools had to be effectively' 

integrated at Jprj^ce even if -extensive busing was required. 

Third, in the 197Gs, the S.upr.eme Court- ruled that segregation 

in northern cities which resulted in part from school board 
♦ 

actiotie had to be' eliminated • • 

At this time* it is appropriate to, assess the. impact of 
these .federal efforts. Are- schools in the JLarge cities more 
integrated -now or have the court orders ^d HEW pressures . 
been applied in. vain? * ♦ * • ^ 

[11.^ Data Sources and the Selection of ^Locatibns ^ * " 

To measure progress tov^^rd integration, the Office for 
'Civil 'Rights (OC^) within HEW gathered data concerning the 



racial .composition of students enrolled in. individual public 
schools,. Between 1967 and 1974 these- da t'a were obtained annu- 
ally from all large enrollment school districts and from a . 
srample- o€--smalIer enrollment districts'*' ( S . / National Center 
for Educational St:atistics\ 1969; U,S^, , Office for Civil 

Rights, ^1973; 1974; 19J5 and 1976). 'The 1974 data are the 

♦ 

most recent since no purvey was conducted in 1975 . No sys-- 
tematic: data are available for dates before 1967, 

This analysis considers those school districts in the 
nation's 100 largest metropolitan areas-. Since different 
areal units are' considered , i-t is^ importdnt to describe them, 
In^ 1970/ the Bureau of the Census defined 247 metropolitan 
areas e^h^of^which contained one *or more central cities, 
the county containing the central city or cities and any 
surrounding counties wltich were economically integrated with 
the county containing the central city (U,S,, Bureau of the 
Census, 1973: 3--9 and 3-10), In 1970, appVoximateiy 60 per- 
»cent of the nation's population lived within the 100 areas 
considered in this paper (U,»S., Bureau 'of 'the Census, 1971: 
Table 36), These 100. ar^s 'contained a total of 134 central 
cities. Since we wished to assess the segregation of black' 
students from whitd, ,we eliminated those c/ities wh^e school 
district enrollments were less than 3 percent black in 1970. 
This means thatj^e analyzed segregation trends in, 116 cities 
fr6m 96 metropolises,-^ Forty of these cities were in the 



1 . . ♦ 

Data were not examined ' for- three metropolitan areas-- 
Alberquerque, -Salt Lake City and^ San Jose — since less than 
3 percent of their students were black. No usable data were 
available for th^ Phoenix ntetropolitah area. 
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South and 76 in the North or West.. Each year a- few cities, 
failed to supply data.. |In 1967, for instance, data are noi 
available for 5 of the 116 cities and in 3 574, 6 cities die 
ndtj)rovid^ information/. 

The 'boundaries of school districts do not always coin^ 
cide wi^h those-^f cities or metropolitan areas. In the 
North and West, school districts are generally coterminous 
with city boundaries whereas in the South, the districts are 
frequently coterminous with county or parish lines. ^Excep- 
tions are ^numerous In Indianapolis, Kansas .City and San' 
Antonio, the central '^ty schoo-l distri'c^s *do nqt include the 
< entire central city '(U.S., Office of Education, 1974n xii) . 
Atlanta,, ^lirmingham -and Richmond, on the, other hand, are 
southern cities but* their school districts are not* county- 



wide. 



^III* The Racial Seglregation of Students ^ 

' in Central Cities ^ ; 

, To assess racial seg'regation within a city's schools, 

WQ used the index of dissimilarity. Th4,s measure contrasts 

the school-by~schbol distributions of white and*'i^lack students 

'If "th;e district i's so highly segregated that *all blocks .attend 

exclusively black schools and all whites go to exclusively 

white schools, the index assumes its maximum value of 100 mean 

ing coj:nplete segregatron. On the other hand, i^f all schools 

« 4 

in a cit^y^ave exactly the same racial composition, the^ditiy's 
schools would be completely integrated at the school level and 
the index of dissimilarity would equal zero. The numerical 
value of this measure equals the proportion of erther black 



or white students who -would have to^ be transferred from one 

* 

school to -another to bring about complete integration, l^hat 
is, to reduce the index of dissimilarity to zero (Dund^n and 
^'Dtincau, 1955; Taeuber and Tae'uber*, 1965: Appendix A; ^oloth, 

' ^ ^ . i ^ - , ' 

. ^ The index of dissimilarity very* directly assesses wheth 

, black and white children attend the same or s^arate schools. 

This Index cl<;>es not, however, measure" racial isolation or 

racial contact within individual s,chools- 'it is calculated 

^rom the tdtal white and black enrollment* in a school and we 

do no^ kno,w about the 'assignment of students to classrooms t)f 

patterns of racial- contact within .Schools • 

^ Since most interest has focuJigd upon 1:he segregation^ * 

> 

of white students frdm black, this paper does not describe 
the segregation of Spanish heritage or Oriental students, 
TKe measures we use were calculated from data pertaining to 
'Whib^e and black students only.' . * , 

Figure 1* shows the* indexes of student; segregation in 
• 1967 and 1974 in the twelve largest central cities ij\ the • 
South and in the florth and West', a region we call the North. 
At the Jbas^^f the^i figure, we ind;Lcate average values of the 

« 

s*tudent segregatioi)' measures and. their standard deviations. 

Changes in^ school segregation may readily be summarized 
/im many southern cities* and s^e in the North, HEW pressures 
and federal court orders led districts to integrate. Typi- 
cally, busing was substantially increased in the large cities 
attendance zones 'were redrawn and other major chang^St were 
made. Between 1967 and 1974 v great 'reductions in stuc^ent 
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Figure^ 1 : 
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Figure .1, Continued 
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segregation were recorded in Memphis, Jacksonville;^ NashviUe, 

Fort Wor|h., pklahoraa CpL-ty and Miami -within the South and in 

* • • , * 

Indianapolis, San Francisc^apd Boston outjidc th^ South. 

We might ^consider a decrease o-f 20 points or fnore^m the index 

> / 

of dissimilarity as indicative of a major integr'atigji effort. 
Such efforts were much more common in|the South than else- 
where^nd we -find that 70 percent of the 40" southern cities 
and 2 0 "percent of-the^si6 northern cities experi/ended such 
integration. / ^ ' ' ' 

* A number of school districts showed modest declines in 
Student Segregation; for example, Houston, Baltimore dnd . 
Atlaritia in the Soutti and Milwaukee and San Diego in other 
regions'. If we use declines in the index of dissimilarity 
of 6 to-;iJ'9 points to classify such cities, v/^e find that about * 
20 percent 'of the soutHern aild one- third of the northern . 
cities are. m this category qf moderate integration. 

Many northern * and a few southern cities made little 
progress in eliminating their highly segrega'ted schools. As . 
Figu^ 1 indicates, schools in Kashington, New* York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia ahd^^t.. Louis were actually mor^. racially seg- 
regatdd m 1974 than seven years earlier.- We can assume 
that school districts accomplished little integratiqn If / . 
the .value of. their index -of student segregation either in- 
creased or fell by -fewer than six points b^twe^n and 
1974, ^^^^sing this crit;erion^ le'ss'^than 10 percent of the 
southern but almost one-half of the northern cities had 

schools which were about as racially segregated in 197'4 as 

■ . . _ ■ ,>:....•?>„• . 

m 1967. • ; ' 

< !> • ^' . .. • ' . • 

. * .' ' J" ' ■ • 

■t^^T 13:'- 
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Figure 2; Segregation .of Students in Central C„ty Scl\ool Districts, 1967-1974 
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Figare 2 summarizes' trends in student segregation* 
. «t indicates the average value of th^ index of dissimilarity 

• * 4 

for all central city school districts ar.C ioi those in each 
r^ion* In 1967, school segregation was much greater in the ' 
Soiitfn than_ elsewhere and the regional difference was more 
than- 20 ^)oints oh the index of dissimilarity. Declines were 
^jnoire commort within the South and by 19 71 the^ South and North 
had similar .levels of student segregation. ^ Segregation con- 
j:inued to decrease in the South and by 1974 s'qhOols . were much 
mor^ integrated within southern central cities than in cities 
in other regions. 

IV, The Racial Segregation of Teachers 
m Central Cities 

Southern school districts traditionally segrelg^dted both 
^ ' ' ' 

teachers and student^s. Black teachers were only assigned to 
schools with black students and white' teachers to mostly 
white schools. ^The' first desegregation guidelines, issued 
by HEW late in 1964, did not deal witl}^ faculty integration 
(OrfieldJ 1969: 77). Southern school administrations in^sev- 
eral locations who opposed both integration and federal pres- 
sures, fired their black teachers. The NAACP and teacher ^- 
organizations protested these policies and brought them to 
thQ attention of President Johnson. In a speech to the 
National Education Association in 1965, he noted that he him- 
self was a former classroom teacher and insi>sted th^t the ' 
firing of black feacher^s would be taken into account When 
determining whether a southern district (qualified for federal 
monies COrfield, 1969: 108-110).' This principle was quickly 
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13 , " - 

incorporated into the /HEW guidelines and, tp^ereaf €^r-, so'uth- 
ern districts had to/demonstrate progress in faculty inte-' 
'gration'tp obtain federal support. 

The Supreme /dQurt strongly upheld the integration of 
faculties. In \fi^l a ^district court ^in^ Alabama ordered Mont- 

S 

gomery offici^Ys to move toward an assignment policy such 
that the rati/o of white, to black teachers would be the same 

"N / 

.within every school in ^their district (Carr:v. Montgomery 

County Board of Education, 389 F. Sup^. €54) • The Colirt of 

/ - - 
Appeals/found the use of such fixed mathematical •ratios of fen- 

sive And t^v^rturned the district court order (Montgomery 

County Board of Education, v.^arr> 400 F. ''2d 1) • The Supreme 

){irt, in' the summer of 1969 , Unanimously upheld the district 

^court ruling and declared "that such ratios could be used tp 

overcome past racial discrimination (U.§. v. Montgomery County 

Board^'of Education, 395 U.S. 236). ' • . - 

^ Following the explicit Alexander v* Holmes ruling in .the 

fall of 1969, federal judges in all regions of the country 

insisted «^at unitary school systems were ones in which you 

could not identify the^ color of* the student body by the color 

«■ * , /' 

of the staff. This became known as the Singleton principal / 

*^ v. 

because of the. Fifth Circuit's unambiguous ruling concerning 

// 

Jackson/ Mississippi schools. On December 1, 1969, that ' \ 
court stated: k\ ' * • ^"Z 

"Effective not later than February 1, 1970, the pi/in- 
cipals , teachers, teachers aides and other staff who 
work directly .with children at Y^^^ool shall be. so . i 
assigned that in no case will tm -racial composition 
* of a staff indicate th^t a schpoJ^'is intended for/ 
Negro* students or white students." •>(SingletOn ^ vl 
Ja^son -Municipal School District, 414 F. 2nd, ISfH/ 
1970) ^ - ' • ' 

ERLC - ^ - 




* Siabsequent ^^c'tl'ons" of this court or^r prohibited feh • 
^school board from firing black teachers -to avoid integra,?ion. 
This was "upheld by the Supreine" Court ^Sing^sccn v.. Jackson- 
Munici^ School District, cert. den. 402 U.S. S44 , 1970). 

Data concerrning the racial composition of teachers in 
individiial- schools have been collecteca' since 1967 hut th^ 
have not^^been released for tyears after 1972. Thus we cann^ 
describe recent , trends in. teacher segregation. Figure 3 
indicates the extent of racial segregation in the assignment 
of classroom teachers. These are 'indexes of dissimilarity 
calculated from the ^school-by-school distributions of black 
and white . teachers. * 

In 1967 there was a very high degree of racial , segrega- 
tion of teachers within southern citi'es. As Figure 3 reveals 
the- teacher segregation score exceeded 90 in Memphis, ^New 
Orleans, Jacksonville, Atlanta and Fort Worth. Substantial 

progress was achieved a? southern cities complied with the 

* > / 

HEW guidelines and federal 'court orders and,^- by 1972 , the - • 

teachler segregation sc6res were^ low in most southern cities^ , 

As the numbe.rs at the base of Figure*3 show, the avera<5e ' 

teacher segregation scores in southern cities fell by 62; 

pointy in the five-year interval following 1967. 

lin^ the North, in 1^67 teacher segregation was generally 

much lowe^c^han ip the South aind most of the nor^thern c^ities 

had segregation indexes^ jDetween 40 and.r.70. ^However, racial 

* 

segregation in the assignment of teachers declined but fcy*a 

much smaller amount than in the. South, Indianapolis being an 

» 

exception. After hearing evidence aboCit segregation in that 
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Indexes of Racial Segregation of Teachers' 1967 1972 

• ' a Mean . 82^. 4 20 : 8 

, ' . V Stand^d Deviation 10.7 12.5 



city's schools, jud^ge Dillin', on 'August 18/ 1971, ordered 
integration of the teaching staff that fall (U*S* v|. Board > 
of School. Co'mipissioner/S , Indianapolis', : 3,32 F. Supp. 1971) • 

Figure 4 ihows 1967 to 1^72 t^rends in teacher segrega- 
tion in th^ lardest cities* ^ familiar pattern emerges. 
In th'e earliest^ year , teachei/ segregation was much greater 
'?C?r^he South tljan in" the No^th,^ the difference being 17 points 



on th€. index cf dissimilar j/ty . Three, years later^, there was 
less racial segregation in the assignment of teachers in 
southern cities than in northern cities.. The racial' segrega- 
tion of teachers continued to decline in the South and by 
1972, the average teacher segre</ation scdre for the South wasV 
24 points ^ lower than the score for the North. 

Federal pressures dn .the 1960s' ^evented the large - 
scale dismissal of black teachers in southern districts. As 
a result, blacks are well represented on the staffs in south- 
ern cities. In the typical southern central city in 1972, 
41 percent of the students and 33 percent -of the staff were 
black. In the North, there was a greater disparity in these 
proportions. In the typical northern city, 28 percent of 
the students but only 14 percent of the teachers were black. 
In many northern cities, the discrepancy between black repre- 
sentation at the student and faculty levels was ev^an greater.. 
For ii^tance in Boston, 'in 1972, 33 percent of tHe students 
but only 7 percent of the teachers were black. In Buffalo, 
the figures wepe 41 percent and 10 percent; in Hartford, 49 
percent and 20 percent and. in Harrisburg, 63 pe-rcent. and 22 
percent* These differences may reflect racial discrimination 
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. FigAire 4: Segregation of Teat:hers in Central City School Districts, 1967-19/2 ^ * ( , 
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m the hiring policies of northern cities but there mav also 
be other, causes, - In the South, but not In the North, there" 
was a cafire' of .experienced black teachers wmD were poolveS 
with the white tfeachers at the^ tinte of iht^gVation. ^ < ^ • 

V» . T^e^ Racial Segregation of Students ' «; ' 

^-■"^ — - ^t the Metropolitan^L^el ^1" ^ ' ^ . ' 

IJithin many metropolises, a' great proportion o£ all , 

Blacks livfe withlri the central city while the suburban ring 

contains a largely white popu]^tion. Even if cour£ orders 

and HBW pressures effectively integrate centra^l citV schools., 

the^ pattern* of City-suburban residential^ ^egregatiorf ensures ,^ 

that segregation will remain great. ^ -The city's schools will 

be black; the s.uburban/schools , whitet 

^ f • . ' , 

' ^ata about metropolitan areas' are available for 'only 

three years; 1968,, 1970 a^d 1972.* In many metropolises , mos± 
•of the suburban School d^istricts have* small enrollments and 
the only OCR surveys to include a large number of , sucl^ small 
.enrollfient districts were conducted in tjiese years. We use , 
the term suburban to mean all the area outside the "Central 
city /or cities but within the metropolitan- ^rea' as defiAed 
by the Bureau of the -Census." , * ' . 

There are five import^ant conclusions tq draw about met- 
ropolitan school segregation. First, patterns of school oirga 
ni2ation differ g;t;eatly from state to state and thus no 'one, 
type of integration strategy will be effective everywhere>.<, 
Many of the southern metropolises contain only one or two 
school districts and those districts frequently, enroll both 
cit;y and suburban children. Outside the South, this is not 



the case./ The typical non-southern city ' is- surrounded by 

i 

large nun|ber of small enrollment suburban districts. Infor- 
mation attout school organization In the 15 largest metropo- 
li^S^ inj each region ^ contained in Table 1. The Chicago 
suburban! ^^^9* contained more than 200 suburban districts and 
around ^l>iladelphia and New York, there were more than lao 
subu'fbah districts. This is far more than the- fiumber fbund 
,in ^ny /southern metropolis. On th$ average, there were 3S 
suj;5urb^n districts in a nopth^fn metropolis but only seVehr 



in a soutJiern metropolis. If litigation to integrate schools 
or HEW pressures must proceed on a school, district ^y school 
district basia., the possibilities for delay are immensely 
greater in northern saburbs than in southern suburbs. 

Second, central city and suburban school districts 
differ greatly in '^racial, compositipn . This city-- suburban 
difference is grea^ter^in the North than in the South. Columns 
2 to 4 of Table 1' report the pro|>ortions of students and' 
teachers black in cent^^^pcities an^^^thei^r- suburban rings. 
In 1972, six of tjie, 15* largest southern cities had majority 
black enrollments. However, southern suburban ring^ also 
enrolled more than token numbers of blacks. For instance, in 
^Memphis/ the proportion black' in the 'suburban schgols was 38* 
percent; in New Orleans, 19 percent and in Washington , "'13. 



percent. 



In the North, ^ive of the 19 largest cities had major 
ity black enrollments but black students and teachers wele'"^ 
not "^gerierally ^found in the northern suburbs. Within most of 
these suburban riiig.s, there ar^ a •l.arge number of school 
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Table 1. Information about Schools and Enrollment in Metropolitan Areas' j 



North And West 



Number of 
•^ut urban ' 

School 
Districts 



New York 

Chicago 

Los Angeles^ 

Philadelphia 

Detroit " * 

Cleveland 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

a 

Sax) Francisco •* ^ 
San-^Diego 
Boston * 
St. Louis / 
Columbus 
Seattle^ \ 
Pittsburgh 

Average for 62 
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Metropolises 
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Houston ^ 
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Southejn 

Metr'opbliies 



41% 
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13% 
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S9% 
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^In %hese metropolises city data refer to tpe largest central city: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco' and Seattle. , . / ' ✓ 



Source: See Figure 2. 
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, districts which enroll no mpre than a few blacks and a few ^ 

districts which are predominantly black. The^se' are the sab-. 

urban black enclaves. Around Chicago, for instance, 53 of 

the 204 suburban districts* enrolled no blacks in 1972 and' 

another 93 suburban -districts had enrollments which wa^^ less 

than one -percent blacki* Tour of the Chicago suburban dis-- 

tricts^had majority black enrollments.^ Eleven of the 78 ^ ' 

iDetroit: suburban, school districts Jiad no black stuc^ents, ax^ 

oth^r 27 had enrollments less than one percent black and two 

• . >^ 

^ suburban districts had majority black enrollme?its . ^ 

ThfL'r4, white enrollments- in .central cities are'declin^ 
% ^ f - ' 

ing rapidly. In part, ^his reflects trends in fertility. 

' . t " * J • 

The niiinber of white births peaked ip 1957 and has' fallen . "* 
since then. In 1*976 , white births .were only 70 percent ^s ' 
numerous as in 1957 (U.sl, National Center for Health Statis- 
^tics;'1970 :^ Table 1-1; 1976a: Tahlite 2; 1976b: p. 1). White 
enrollment at the elementary 'and secondaj^y level has be^n 
declining since 1970 (U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1976: 
Table 1) and current demographic trends* imply there will be 
a further -20 percent drop^ in white enrollment in the next 
decade because of declining fertility (U.S., Bureau -of the ' 
Cenrsus^ 1975: Table 8). Furthermore, central cities contained 
a muchv older white population than the suburbs in 1970 which 
^alsft) led to decreases in white enrollment in central city 
school districts (Farley, 1976a: Table 3). However^ the'' 
changes in white enrollment also reflect an outmigration of ^ 
* whites. • , 

In 1975 Professor James Coleman^ speculated J:hat present^' 

25 



^. ' strettegies for integrating schools — particularly the use of 

busing — were^couiuter^-productiye bejqatfee they encouifll^ed whites 

to, withdraw their children •from central city schools (Colemarr, 

Kelly and Moore, 1975:. 2) . . Several- other investigators ha^e 

analyzed d'a'ta on tl^at topic (Rorssell, 197»5 ; .Cataldo et al., 

♦ • y 

1975; Farley,. 1975; Wegman, '197 5; Lord, ^1975; Lord and Catau, 

^ *' * * * ^ 

19.76; Pettigrew and Green, 1976). There is consensus th'at 

white enrollrqenta are falling rapidly }DOth in cent;ral cities 

whose schools^Wre integrated and in cities whose schools 

, ^ . ren^in highly segregated. ^ ' ^ . ^■ 

* * . ' • ^ " - I . 

; , . • There is also , tentative agreement thai' school Integra-- 
tdon »is relat.ed to the loss 9f white §i:udents in th^ largest 
•cities* Based Upon. 1968 ' to 1974 trends, it was estimated that 

^ major int;egration order — on^ which reduced the index of 
dissimilarity by 20 pbints Tor more--in a city of at least. 
300, 000 and where one third^ of the students were black — P^K>- 
duced an incremental ' loss of white students equal to one ^ 

.year's normal loss. That is, during the year of school inte- 
gration, the city would be expected to lose twice as many 
white students as it would' if no integration occurred. -In 
smaller cities and in places with proportipnally fewer blacks, 
I * the incremental loss of iAite students associated with school 

* integration was mu^ia^^fess^ than one year ' s ' normal" loss of 

■ whites (Farley, 197^b) . However, \iy is possible that these 
losses in whate enrollment would have taken pl^ce in a year 
or two later^_wi±h the school integration only speeding up the 
. . ^ decision to leave. ^ 

High rates of white 'loss in central cities and'modeSt 

r 
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increases in sujDurban white enroilment are found in most 
metropolises of both regigns. As a refsult, a much higher 
proportion of white than biack ^students attend suburban 
schools. The final column:? of Table 1 show the proportions * 
of metropolitan area gtudefits .going to suburban schools. In . 
the ty^^al northern"^ metrqpolis , about three-quarters of the 
whiH:^ ^ut less thap one^fifth of -the black "students went to, 

V. c ft ' 

suburban Schools. An 'extreme case is iMilwaukee where 65 per- . 
:ent of^he metropolitan white students but only one^ percent 
of the black attended sufcjurban school^, ' In southern metropo- 
lises the pattern was similar. About 60 percent of the metro- 
politan white compared to 21 percent of the metropolitan 
black students attended suburban schools • 

Fourth, between^ 1968 and 1972, .the segregation of black . 
stud-ents from white declined at the metropolitan level but 
by a smaller amount than in central cities. Information arbout 
this is presented in Table 2, The' first three' columns refer 
to all the public schools within a metropolis. If all schools 
had ►the same racial composition, this index of segregation 
would equal zero whereas the incieic would, equal 100 only if 
all blacks attended exclusively, black schools and all whites 
''w$nt to exclusively white schools. The next th!i:ee qo1\ 



A. 

' " " " ' ■ ■ . " \umns 

of Table 2 show similar information £or tfhe 1968' to 1972 




terval for the central city of each metropolis. ' ( 

In'pallas, for .example, 'the segregation index >*o«^he 
central city students declined 1.4 points: from 94 to 80, but 
for the entir^e Dallas metropolis, the "^rrease was only 11 
point3, from 88 -to 77, On the average, the index b€ 
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Table 2. Information about Student Segregation In^ .Metropolitan Areas 



Indexes of Dissimilarity 
Measuring Student Segregation 
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District 
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Figures are for the largest central city in^ these metropolitan areas: Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle, 
^da these places, one school district contains the entire metropolis^ 

Source: See Figure 2. ^ , ' • 
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segregation fell 34 points in southern celitral ^citi^s and 

25 points .at the metropolitan level. The changifes A/edci smaller 

*■'•'' ' //■ ■ 

m the North; an 'average decrease of 6 ^pOints^ in/stucjint 

\ ^ ^/ T ' 

segregation in centr&l cities emd 3 pointfs for entire metro- 
polises. One reason for this pattern is that cerxtiral cities 
enrolled smaller and smaller fractions of' metropolitan area 
white student?^ while the largely white suburban schools enroll' 
larger fractions. 

- Integration strategies in t?|pe\968 'to 1972 span were 
apparer\tly not counter 'productive in the fashion suggested 
by Professor Coleman. ^ For example, Table 2 shows that segre- 
gation decreased substantially within such central cities as 
Oklahoma City, Nashville, Fort Worth and San Frangisco. In 
each of these locations, segregation also declined at the 
metropolitan level. Thus the exodus of whites from the city's 
public schools was not great enough to ne'gate the effects of 
integration. 

• Fifth, school integration policies which are restricted 
to specific school districts will be, at best, moderately 
effective. ' Present policies strive to eliminate the segrega- 
tion of black students from white within particular school 
districts. They generally d® not attempt' to minimize city- 
suburban differences in the racial composition^ of school dis- 
tricts.^ We can imagine that current strategies are compa.etely 
effective and eliminate segregation within districts but do 
not change the racial make-up of the districts.^* We can theti 
determine what the index of student segregation would be for 
a metropolis and compare it to the current level of 



segregation. We are assuming that every school within a 
district has the same racial composition but that district- 
to-district variations in racial composition are not changed. 

• *The hypothetical segregation scores resulting from these 
assiMpld.o5^s are displayed in the firial column of' each panel 
of TabLe 2: ' . > • ' 

In many metropolises, , these indexes are only a little 
smaller than the actual segregation ijidexes. In the New lYork 
metropolis, the actual s.egregation score in 1972 was 72. 
If all wi thin-district segregation were eliminated, the score 

r for the metropolis would have been 55. In Philadelphia the 
actual level of segregation would have been lowered 12 points, 
from 80^ to 68, if federal efforts desegregated all schools 
within every school district but left unchanged the district- 
to-district variations in racial composition. In the Atlanta 
metropolis , N:he difference was even smaller ;^an actual segre- 
gation score of 82; an hypothetical score, of ,72. When all 

northerirTnetropolises are considered, we find that the areas 

r 

actually had an average segregation score of 73. If there 
** , • ' * » 

were no within-district s'egregation , the average score would 
have been 62. In the South, school districts arfe organized 
differently" and many suburban districts enroll blacks; Thire, 
a program of complete within-diStrict integration would have 
a greater effect upon segregation at the metropolitan level. 
Thj2 average score would fall from 58 to 40. It therefore 
seems that a* continuation of current integration policieSx 
which focus upon specific, school districts will, if effective, 
reduce student segregation. However, in many metropolitan 
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areas segregation ^^11 r^ain high because present strategics 
do not ameliorartH-Ti^l^ variit;^ons in racial 

composition. 

VI . Conclusiorn and Summary 

^ We so.ught to evaluate the ef f ectivenes^bf governmental 
actions 'to integrate public schools' in the nation's largest 
cities^. .There are^some indications of very substantial pro- 

ress. Federal court overturned most of the delaying tactics 
which southern cities used to avoid integration. In Charlotte 
Nashville, Norfolk, St.* Petersburg and many smaller cities, - 
Black and^J^hi^te_chir^ actually attend the same schools and 
tbe^l^vei of segregation is low. In oth^r large southern 
•cities — Dallas, Houston,. Memphis — segregation levels are now 

1 o 

much lower than they were a decade ago, but in the futur^, 
these cities will prb*bably come under court ordeirs or federal 
pressures to further reduce segregation. 

^ Until the early '1970s, there were few pressures applied 
to/northern cities. This has changed. Federal courts have* 

Q 

ruled that school board policies were responsible, in part, 
for the high {evels of student segregation and have ordered 
the r.eassignment of pupils in ^such places as Boston, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, .Omaha, -San Francisco and numerous' 
smaller cities. It is jjrobable that* litigants will be able 
to' obtain similar court orfler^ in- most 'other northern cities. 
Until -recently the HEW *regui2;einent th^t school district comply 
with integration guidelines or lose federal funds was not 
applied outside t^e South. This also h^s changed and HEW* 
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. has started the termination procedure in such places as 
Chicago, Flint, -Kansas City, New York and St. Louis. 

One of the nvost dramBtic indications of the effective- 
ness of federal pressures in the large cities is in the area 
of teacher segregation.. Within the span of five years, south- 
ern central cities changed from a system- of assigning Black- 
and White teachers to separate schools to a system whereby 
you cannot identify the color of a school's student body by 
the color of its staff. In northern-cities, teacher segrega- 
tion^ has also been reduced but by a much smaller amount than 
in the South. 

I Although substantial -progr^ess has 'been made in reducing 

racial segregation, there is still much th" be accomplished. 
A few southern and many northern cities have scfhools which 
are as segr^egated today as they were ^ decade ago. The liti-- 
gation process and HEW compliance proceedings^ are extremely 
time-consuming and a reluctapt school board^ can still effec- 
ti-vely cjelay integration. However, a much more, serious'^ impedi- 
ment to the integration of big city schools is the city- 
• suburban disparity in. racial composition. 

, In those metropolitan areas where one school district 

. encompasses the city and. the suburbs — Charlotte, Jackjponville , 
Nashville, and St. Peterburg, for example — integration can 
be accomplished much more easily than in those metropolises 
wherS a largely Black city is surrounded by largej.y white 
suburbs. This problem is most evident in the hation's largest 
metropolitan areas. If we consider the 25 largest cities,, we 
find that non-Spanish whites comprise a majority of the public 
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schaol enroj^ilhent in Only nine 'cities. In the other 16, 
Blacks or a combination of Blacks and Hispanic-Americas are 
in the majority. , In Washington, more thar. 90 percent o.f the 
s^tudents are Black; in New Orleans, about 80 percent and in 
Baltimore, Detroit, Memphis and St. Louis, about thfee-quarters 
of ^he students are Black. • ' Whites have been moving away from 
central cities in great numbers since the^end of Worl4 War'' II 
and, since ^this pattern of migration will likely continue, 
schools in such cities as Chicago, Dallas, Houston and other 
large cities will soon be predominantly ^Black. 

Efforts to reduce schc^l segregation in many metropolises 
must address the situation of a Black central city school 
system being surrounded by many white suburban districts. 
One practidal solution would be ,to merge the city and sub- ^ 
urban schools. -The attempt to do this .in the Detroi^t area 
was overturned by the Supreme Court (Milliken v.'^Bradley 
418 U.S. 717). In the future, litigants may be able to prove- 
vthat state actions and decisions of §ubiirban school adminis-^ 
trators were responsible, in part, for the city-surburban seg- 
regation. If this is 'dcvrre^, courts may mandate metropolitan 
integration plans. • , 

Another strategy wQuld.be to reduce 'racial residential 

segregation. if suburban communities were/really open to 

^ .... ' f 

Blacks and if central cities coul^'^' detain their' present Wliite. 
residents an(i attract others, the city-suburban disparity in 
racial composition would 'be mitigated. This social integra- 
tion would then be reflected in the social composition of tfie- 
•schools. * ' 
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